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LABOR ABROAD--INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 
AND INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS * 


Labor in Individual Countries 


The ancient Greeks regarded all 
foreigners as falling in one cate- 
gory--barbarians. Today, we not only 
take a more respectful attitude 
toward people of other countries; we 
also recognize that they do not all 
belong in one category. Employers, 
workers, and other persons in France 
are not like those in Australia; or, 
if they dohave some features in com- 
mon, they also show many important 
differences. 

Some of these differences arise 
from the local culture; for example, 
if a caste system is part of the 
prevalent culture, an employer must 
learn what work may be assigned to 
those in a given caste and what work 
may not be assigned to that caste, 
for no self-respecting member of a 
caste will do work of a kind which 
is reserved for lower castes. As an- 
other example, if you are operating 
in a country where the practice of 
purdah prevents women from becoming 
shop or office workers, you will have 
to content yourself with an all-male 
staff--unless you can manage to bring 
an American secretary with you. 

A second factor differentiating 
workers of country A from those of 
country B is the attitude of adult 
males (and females, too) toward work- 





* Condensation of an address by 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, beforethe Industrial Re- 
lations Session of the Fifty-first 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N.Y., November 16, 1964. 


ing for money. In some parts of Ni- 
geria, a worker may stay on a_ wage- 
paying job for only 3months and then 
take his earnings back to the bush, 
where he can live on those earnings 
for the other 9 months of the year. 
In other words, itis hardto recruit, 
in some countries, a''committed" work 
force--a group of workers who will 
stay on the jobfor an extended peri- 
od and who recognize that the boss 


is serious when he sets up rules 
separating work hours from leisure 
hours. 

A third labor-related difference 


among the countries of the globe, in 
some ways more acute than differences 
of cultural patterns andwork commit - 
ment, is the variation in availability 
of skilled, white-collar, and pro- 
fessional labor. For example, Israel 
has plenty of skilled, literate work- 
ers, technicians, members of the pro- 
fessions, and administrators; Mexico 
has shortages in most of these cate- 
gories, but it does have an abundance 
of professionals inthe purely human- 
istic field. 

Employers of labor ina foreign 
country need information not only on 
the size, character, skill level, and 
distribution of the work force of the 
country, but also on the relations 
that labor has with the government 
and with management. Labor has ties 
with the government in many countries 
which do not exist in the United 
States. Close ties between labor and 
government result fromthe liveliness 
of a prolabor party in the politics 
of some countries. Prolabor parties 
are either the government party, or 
a strong opposition party, in some 
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advanced industrial countries, such 
as Great Britain andthe Netherlands, 
as well as in developing countries, 
such as Brazil and Iceland. 

Another facet of labor-government 
relations arises from the fact that, 
in many countries, workers and their 
organizations habitually look direct- 
ly to the government for improved 
working conditions, longer paid va- 
cations, higher wage levels, and in- 
creased supplementary compensation. 
Labor looks to the government to im- 
pose these benefits by legislative 
enactment in Some countries, by pres- 
idential decree in others, by  pres- 
sure from the Minister of Labor in 
still others, and by widely applied 
arbitral awards in countries such as 
Australia and New Zealand. In these 
latter two countries, the elaborate 
governmental machinery for labor ad- 
judication is often appealed to at 
an early ‘stage of any industrial 
dispute. 

Still another feature of  labor- 
government relations outside our 
borders is the fact that the exten- 
sive labor laws, or labor codes, of 
some countries are enforced far more 
strictly against American or other 
foreign firms than against locally 
owned enterprises. 

Labor-management relations, as well 
as labor-government relations, are 
conducted in foreign countries on a 
different plane from what we see in 
the United States. In some countries, 
for example, a feature unfamiliar to 
us prevails, namely, nationwide in- 
terindustry collective bargaining. 
In Sweden and sometimes in other 
countries of northern Europe, for 
example, you find representatives of 
all the employers of a country sit- 
ting down with representatives of all 
the organized workers to determine 
the scope and limits of the wage in- 
crease for the following year. These 
guidelines are generally followed, 
with some exceptions, by the employ- 
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ers and trade unions in individual 
industries. 


International Comparisons 


In the field of international com- 
parisons, typical broad questions 
that businessmen might ask are: 

*If our company builds or acquires 
a plant abroad, are our’ labor costs 
going to be higher in country A or 
in country B, and by how much? 

“If our company has been facing 
increasing competition from abroad 
in recent years, is this because of, 
or in spite of, relative changes in 
labor cost in the exporting country 
compared with the United States? 

*How does the cost of living in 
country A compare with that in coun- 
try B, or with that in the United 
States? 

First, in international labor com- 
parisons, there is the inherent dif- 
ficulty of obtaining quantitative 
answers. Fundamentally, of course, 
comparisons always implicitly assume 
that a lot of things are held con- 
stant. And a quantitative comparison 
is likely to be fairly accurate or 
seriously misleading, depending on 
whether or not the things that are 
not equal seriously alter the case. 
In international comparisons very 
few things are equal, and most inter- 
national labor comparisons are not 
worth much, unless a series of ad- 
justments are made in an attempt to 
eliminate the effects of unequal 
factors. 

In comparisons of labor cost, for 
example, we ran two articles in the 
Monthly Labor Review in May 1963 to 





try to straighten out some of the 
technical problems in our’ own and 
other people's minds. One of these 
was entitled "The Role of Labor Cost 
in Foreign Trade," and the other, 
"International Comparisons of Unit 
Labor Cost: Concepts and Methods." 
The point of the first was that (a) 























cost--total cost--is only one of the 
factors causing international trade 
to flow, and it is often not’ the 
principal one; (b) labor cost is only 
a part of total cost; (c) to the ex- 
tent that labor cost is important in 
foreign trade, what matters is not 
so much the hourly cost as the unit 
labor cost, that is, labor cost per 
unit of output rather than per hour 
worked. 

The hourly earnings figures, which 
are commonly available, have to be 
adjusted in two major ways in order 
to represent unit labor cost. First, 
supplementary benefits must be added 
to hourly earnings, and this can 
often be done, at least roughly. 
Second, productivity must be allowed 
for, and this is far more difficult 
for many reasons. Perhaps the most 
important reason is that output is 
measured on a product basis (steel 
rods, bars, plates, etc.), while la- 
bor costs are usually calculated for 
an establishment or an _ industry 
without an adequate breakdown by 
product. 

Measuring differences in the cost 
of living also illustrates the sta- 
tistical complexities of internation- 
al comparisons. Six years ago, I 
was appointed as_ the U.S. represen- 
tative on a United Nations Expert 
Committee on Post Adjustments. The 
UN has established the principle that 
its administrative and professional 
personnel Should have a_ uniform 
worldwide salary scale adjusted to 
cost-of-living differences in the 
various countries and cities inwhich 
the UN has branch offices. The task 
assigned to our Expert Committee con- 
tinues to be that of establishing 
the methods of measuring such cost- 
of-living differentials. and checking 
from time to time on the statistical 
comparisons. Having participated 
directly in making such comparisons 
for Geneva, New York, Washington, 
Bangkok, and Santiago, Chile, I am 


keenly aware of the difficulties 
faced by any organization which tries 
to base a salary structure on such a 
foundation. 

These UN salary differentials are 
well known; however, they would be 
of limited usefulness to you as Amer- 
ican businessmen. One reason is that 
the UN differentials are based on 
the living standards in Geneva, 
Switzerland, but even more important- 
ly, they represent a "crossing" of 
living habits and living standards 
among the different countries. By 
contrast, the U.S. Department of 
State bases its differentials on the 
living standards in Washington, D.C., 
and then estimates the cost of that 
living standard in the foreign con- 
munity. The effect is to make the 
base salary plus post adjustments 
higher in other parts of the world 
than the base in Washington, D.C. 
Thus, an American Government official 
serving in New Delhi, India, would 
receive allowances which would sup- 
plement his regular salary. On the 
other hand, a UN employee who was 
moved from New York City to New Delhi, 
India, would take a cut in salary. 
Obviously, the State Department 
method is more suitable to your per- 
sonnel than the UN system. 

In spite of these difficulties, 
progress is being made in many dif- 
ferent international comparison mat- 
ters. The International Labour Or- 
ganisation inGeneva is making steady 
progress in obtaining international 
agreement on definitions, and _ the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is train- 
ing 20 to 30 foreign labor and price 
statisticians every year in our 
methods. 

We now have reasonably accurate 
estimates of changes in unit labor 
cost in manufacturing as a whole in 
the principal industrial countries 
of the free world on a comparable 
basis. An article in the Monthly La- 
bor Review for April 1964 shows that 
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unit labor cost in the United States 
has remained rather stable _ since 
1958, while it has increased consid- 
erably in most’ other countries. 1/ 
This has definitely been one of the 
factors contributing to the improve- 
ment in our balance of payments dur- 
ing these 6 years. 

We also have acceptable estimates 
of comparative unemployment in the 
major industrial countries. Two 
articles in the August and September 
1962 issues, respectively, of the 
Monthly Labor Review showed a not 
very encouraging picture, at least 
for the United States, 2/ and the 
situation has improved only a little 
in the last 2 years. The present 
(October 1964) U.S. rate of about 5 
percent of the civilian labor force 
is higher, even after adjusting to 





comparable definitions, than in any 
other industrial country, except 
Canada. 

And finally, we have recently pre- 
pared and expect to publish soon some 
comparative strike data. 3/ Using 
man-days of idleness as a percentage 
of time worked, the U.S. record again 
is rather poor. Our percentage of 
worktime lost is low, but all other 
industrial countries have still lower 
figures. 





1/ "Unit Labor Costs inEight Coun- 
tries Since 1950,"" pp. 377-384. 

2/ August issue, "International 
Comparisons of Unemployment," pp. 
857-864; September issue, "Toward 
Explaining [International Unemploy- 
ment Rates," pp. 969-974. 

3/ See pp. 9-11 of this issue. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


The economy of the Malagasy Republic 
is predominantly agricultural, ex- 
port-oriented, and highly sensitive 
to weather and world market condi- 
tions. Unlike that of many other 
developing countries, however, the 
island's economy is diversified. 
Coffee, vanilla, sugar, sisal, and 
several other agricultural products 
account for three-fourths of Mada- 
gascar's 1/ foreign exchange earn- 
ings. Since independence from France 
in 1960, and also prior to that time, 
Madagascar's export earnings have 
not been adequate to meet its import 
requirements; substantial financial, 
technical, and other assistance has 
been received from France. 

To facilitate the creation of new 
industries, the Government, in 1962, 
revised the original October 1961 
Malagasy Investment Code. Under the 
revised code, new investments in 
economically desirable undertakings 
are encouraged through income tax 
exemptions for up to 5 years, total 
or partial relief from import and 
export taxes, priority in sales of 
goods or services to the Government, 
assistance in studying local employ- 
ment conditions and recruiting local 
workers, and authority for firms to 
employ technical and specially skilled 
personnel from abroad. In addition, 
investment by member countries of 
the franc zone are not _ subject to 
Malagasy exchange control regula- 








1/ The terms "Malagasy" and "Mada- 
gascar" are used interchangeably. 
Madagascar became the Malagasy Re- 
public in June 1960. 


tions. In July 1963, theU.S. Govern- 
ment signed an investment guarantee 
agreement with Madagascar. 

Almost all industry and large 
agricultural plantations in Madagas- 
car are owned by private French in- 
terests, located in France or in 
Madagascar. Indians own several rice 
mills, soap factories, and vegetable 
oil extraction plants. Malagasy own 
only chewing tobacco manufacturing 
plants and some of the smaller rice 
mills and printing plants. Malagasy 
with money to invest traditionally 
prefer to acquire real estate and 
have shown little interest in invest- 
ing in industry. The large foreign 
companies generally repatriate their 
profits. 

Major handicaps to industrial de- 
velopment in Madagascar include the 
limited domestic market, caused by 
the low level of purchasing power 
and lack of adequate transportation 
facilities; the high cost of energy 
and generally high cost’ structure, 
which make Malagasy manufactures 
noncompetitive internationally; a 
lack of investment capital, both do- 
mestic and foreign; and a_ lack of 
entrepreneurial spirit and trained 
managerial talent among the Malagasy 
themselves. 


Popu lation 


Madagascar, the fourth largest 
island in the world, had a_ popula- 
tion of 5,657,500 in 1962, with a 
high demographic annual rate of 
growth of about 3 percent. Of the 
total population, only 121,358 are 
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non-Malagasy, of whom 51,865 are 
French, 40,377 Comorian (from the 
nearby French territory of the Comoro 
Islands), 13,233 Indian, 8,901 Chi- 
nese, and several thousand others of 
various nationalities. 

The Malagasy, who comprise 18 dis- 
tinct tribes, are of Malayo-Indone- 
Sian origin with varying degrees of 
Negroid admixture. The three most 
populous tribes are the plateau- 
dwelling Asiatic Merina (sometimes 
erroneously called Hova, the name of 
a caste within the Merina tribe), 
numbering almost 1.4 million; the 
Negroid Betsimisaraka of about 
800,000, inhabiting the east coast; 
and the Betsileo of almost 700,000, 
living inthe southern portion of the 
plateau region. Despite the ethno- 
graphic diversity of the population, 
the inhabitants are united by a com- 
mon language and many traditions 
based on the family unit. The Merina, 
who had a more highly developed so- 
ciety before Madagascar became a 
French colony in 1896, increased 
their cultural and economic  superi- 
ority under the French. The Merina 
now have the highest levels of lit- 
eracy and education, and their region 


All activities......175,352 





has the most extensive economic and 
social development. 

Tananarive, the national capital, 
the capital of Tananarive Province, 
and the chief city of the Merina 
tribe, has a population of about 
255,000. The other five principal 
Provincial capitals (Tamatave, Fi- 
anarantsoa, Majunga, Tuléar, and 
Diégo-Suarez--each bearing the name 
of its Province) have populations 
ranging from 30,000 to 40,000. Al- 
most 85 percent of the population of 
Madagascar live in rural areas or in 
communities of less than 2,000. 


Labor Force 


Official statistics show that in 
1962 the working population, includ- 
ing non-Malagasy, totaled about 2.8 
million, of whom 2.5 million were 
nonsalaried family workers and per- 
sons working on their own account; 
6,588 were employers (22,000 domestic 
employers excluded) ; and 175,352 were 
wage and salary earners in the pri- 
vate sector. Of the latter group, 26 
percent were employed in agriculture 
and 17 percent in domestic service, 
as shown inthe following tabulation: 








Agriculture, forestry, 

Lishing.ccccccccccccccee 44,950 
Extractive industries..... 7,752 
Manufacturing industries 

and workshopS.ccecceccee 18,580 
Construction and public 

WOEKEccccccccccccccccese 20,146 
Electricity, water, and 

Sanitary serviceS..cccoe 25,259 
Commerce, banking, and 

ANSUTANCE ccccccecccccece 245435 
Transportation. .ccesecoese 11,735 
ServiceS.cccccccccccccccce 15,995 


Supervisory 
Opera- Salaried and 
Total Laborers’ tives employees managerial 

105,500 40,110 255535 4,207 
33,985 8,160 2,025 780 
5,485 1,580 485 202 
9,180 7,080 1,910 410 
11,435 7,040 1,225 446 
405 1,180 570 104 
9,460 3,005 10,450 1,520 
5,975 3,875 1,605 280 
6,735 3,590 5,205 465 
22,840 4,600 2,060 oe 


Domestic servic@ceccecccecce 29,500 
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The lack of skills among the wage 
and salary earners is indicated by 
the high proportion of laborers (60 
percent) andoperatives (22 percent), 
many of whom are employed in semi- 
skilled occupations. Training for 
the journeyman trades can be obtained 
from the vocational training schools 
and technical colleges of Madagascar, 
but most Malagasy prefer employment 
as office workers. 

Unemployed workers--defined as "un- 
satisfied applicants for employment" 
--numbered 6,263 in 1962. The rate 
of underemployment is known’ to be 
very high. 

About a tenth (16,734 workers) of 
the wage and salaried work force is 
composed of nationals from other 
countries. The major portion come 
from the Comoro Islands (9,473 work- 
ers) and the island of Réunion 
(5,861), both of which have close 
ties with Madagascar. 


Education and Training 


In 1962, Madagascar had about 
2,500 primary schools (both public 
and private), with an enrollment of 
over 400,000, and 38 secondary 
schools, with 10,500 students. Ac- 
cording to estimates, slightly over 
50 percent of school-age children 
receive some primary schooling. 
This rate varies greatly, however, 
between regions, ranging from 74 
percent for Tananarive Province to 
22 percent for Tuléar Province. 

Higher educational facilities in- 
clude the University of Madagascar 
and several specialized training in- 
stitutes. Advanced training for the 
most part is still taken in France. 
In 1962, Madagascar had about 150 
technical schools with 6,500 students. 

Some enterprises have very good 
on-the-job training programs, and 
some foreign investors supply the 
technical and managerial skills for 
the efficient operation of their 


factories until local personnel have 
been sufficiently trained. 

Although there is a Malagasy lan- 
guage, spoken andunderstood through- 
out the island, all schooling is 
conducted in French. In some rural 
areas, however, few Malagasy have a 
working knowledge of French. 


Labor Standards 


Legislation. A Labor Code, pro- 
mulgated on October 1, 1960, replaced 
the Labor Code for Overseas France. 
This legislation provides for the 
establishment of minimum wages by 
decree and the mode of their payment, 
and specifies permissible deductions; 
established a workweek of 40 hours 
and overtime compensation for hours 
worked in excess of the statutory 
hours in any public or private es- 
tablishment and 2,400 basic hours of 
work annually in agricultural under- 
takings; regulates the employment of 
women and children; provides for 
weekly rest of at least 24 consecu- 
tive hours, annual and sick leave 
with pay, and paid holidays; requires 
the maintenance of healthful and safe 
working conditions; and gives labor 
the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, and provides concili- 
ation and arbitration machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of individual 
and collective labor disputes. A 
Family Allowances and Employment Ac- 
cident Code, established by a decree 
in 1963, provides family allowances, 
disability pensions, death and ac- 
cident compensation if job connected, 
and medical and maternity benefits 
for urban and agricultural workers. 

Administration. The Ministry of 
Labor and Social Legislation is the 
chief administrative agency for la- 
bor matters. Among its various di- 
visions are a labor and manpower 
medical inspection service and labor 
and social legislation services. 
These administrative bodies enforce 
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social and labor legislation through 
inspectors, assisted by labor super- 
vision officers representing the 
Provincial governments. An advisory 
National Labor Council, also under 
the Ministry, studies and makes rec- 
ommendations with respect to labor, 
employment, vocational guidance and 
training, migration, improvement of 
workers! material and other condi- 
tions, and social security. The Na- 
tional Family Allowances and Employ- 
ment Accident Fund, jointly con- 
trolled by the Ministries of Labor 
and Social Legislation and of Fi- 
nance, administers the workmen's com- 
pensation program. 


Wages and Supplementary Benefits 


Minimum wages are set by decree, 
after consultation with representa- 
tives of different trades. In 1962, 
the hourly minimum wages for non- 
agricultural occupations in six prin- 
cipal wage zones ranged from the 
equivalent of US$0.11 in the cities 
of Tananarive and Tamatave and 
US$0.10 and US$0.08 in the cities of 
Majunga and Tuléar, respectively, to 
about US$0.06 in other districts of 
Majunga and Tuléar Provinces. For 
agricultural occupations in these 
same areas, the highest hourly min- 
imum wage was US$0.09, and the lowest 
was slightly less than US$0.05. In 
two other special zones, the hourly 
minimums were USS$0.11 and USS$0.09 
for nonagricultural occupations and 
US$0.10 and US$0.07 for agricultural 
work. 

The Labor Code specifies that em- 
ployer- provided benefits such as food 
and housing shall form part of the 
worker's wage. In 1962, employers 
furnished housing to 36,723 out of 
142,332 wage earners in the private 
sector and 2,097 out of 33,020 wage 
earners in the public sector. Pro- 
portionately, the largest group re- 
ceiving housing was made up of agri- 
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cultural workers (19,461 out of 


44,950). 

Stevedores in the port of Tamatave 
were, in 1962, among the best paid 
workers. The terms of a collective 
agreement, signed by the Government 
and the dockers in 1957, provided 
300 professional dockers with a 
guaranteed monthly wage of US$28.41 
whether they were called to work or 
not, plus family allowances and 
Government- provided housing at a 
monthly rental of US$1.20. Effective 
May 1, 1962, a new agreement re- 
duced their average monthly wage to 
US$22.30 but continued Government- 
provided housing at US$1.20 per month 
(later reduced to US$0.60) and family 


allowances. 
Trade Unions 


Three of the four principal trade 
unions in Madagascar are affiliated 
with international labor confedera- 
tions. Claimed union membership 
totals 117,500, divided largely among 
affiliates of the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions 
(CISC), the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), 
and the Communist-oriented World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). 
The Christian Confederation of Mala- 
gasy Trade Unions (CCSM), which 
claims the largest membership 
(43,000), has been affiliated with 
the CISC since 1956. The Confedera- 
tion of Workers' Syndicates (FMM), 
with a claimed membership of about 
15,000, is pro-Government and an 
affiliate of the ICFTU. The Confed- 
eration of All Unions in Madagascar 
(FISEMA), formed by the WFTU-affili- 
ated French General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT) in 1960, claims about 
30,000 members. It is affiliated 
with the WFTU. The unaffiliated 
Federation of Autonomous Unions of 
Madagascar claims a total membership 
of about 29,500. 




















Employer Associations 


Semiofficial Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry, and Agriculture exist in 
Tananarive, in the Provincial capi- 
tals of Tamatave, Fianarantsoa, Ma- 
junga, Tuléar, and Diégo- Suarez, and 


in Antsirabe, Fort- Dauphin, Manakara, 
Mananjary, Antalaha, Morombe, Moron- 
dava, Nossi-Bé, and Ambatondrazaka. 
These chambers are associated in the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry and Agriculture of Madagas- 
car and the Comores in Tananarive. 





COMPARATIVE STRIKE DATA 


The strike activity data for the 
United States, Denmark, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom, presented in the table on 
pages 10-11, have been compiled from 
the official national publications 
of those countries. The statistics 
indicate in a general way the extent 
of industrial unrest in the different 
countries, despite the major differ- 
ences among the eight countries in 
the collection and compilation of 
data on industrial disputes. The 


United States, for example, excludes 


disputes involving fewer than six 


workers or lasting less than a full 


day or work shift. In Denmark, the 


test is whether at least 100 working 
days have been lost. The United 
Kingdom excludes industrial disputes 
involving fewer than 10 workers or 
lasting less than 1 day unless’_ they 
result ina loss of more than 100 
working days. 

The numbers of persons with paid 
hours in nonagricultural industries 
are based on estimates from the In- 
ternational Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1963, and la- 
bor force data from various official 
national publications. These esti- 
mates, like the strike data, are not 
fully comparable among the countries 
owing to differences in defining and 
measuring paid employment. 
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1955-63 
United Federal Sui Giiean 
Year |orates 1/|Denmark 2/| France [Republic of] Italy Gutden © FOVsteer- mate 
4 Germany 3/ land Kingdom 4/ 
Industrial disputes 
1955... 4,320 13 2,672 (5/) 1,981 18 4 2,419 
1956... 3,825 98 2,440 (5/) 1,904 12 a 2,648 
1957... 3,673 14 2,623 (5/) 1,731 17 2 2,859 
1958... 3,694 15 954 (5/) 1,937 10 3 2,629 
1959... 3,708 23 1, Si2 (5/) 1,925 17 4 2,093 
1960... 3,339 82 1,494 (5/) 2,471 31 8 2,832 
ae 3,367 34 1,963 (5/) 3,502 12 -- 2,686 
1902.3. 3,614 26 1, 884 (5/) 3,652 6/ 10 2 2,449 
bO63) 2 3,362 19 2,382 (5/) 4,145} (5/) 4 2,068 
Workers involved 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1035.5 2,650 6 1,061 600 1,403 3,855 430 671 
1956... 1,900 66 982 52 1,678 1,570 286 508 
BOO! 0+ 1,390 3 2,964 45 1,227 1,619 71 1,359 
1958... . 2,060 9 1 F422 203 1,283 84 815 524 
1959... 1,880 6 940 22 1,900 1, 236 126 646 
1960... 1,320 20} 7/ 1,072 17 2,338 1,479 214 819 
1961... 1,450 153 2,552 20 2,698 140 -- 779 
A002... 1, 230 10 1,472 79 2,910} 6/ 3,529 163} 8/ 4,423 
oe 941 6 2,861 101 3,694) (5/) 1,120 593 
Working days lost 
} (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1955...} 28, 200 10 3,079 857 5,622} 159,000 1,036 3,781 
£956:...% 33,100] 9/ 1,087 1,423 1,580 4,137 4,000 1,439 2,083 
1957... 16,500 7 4,121 1,072 4,619 53,000 740 8,412 
1958... 23,900 9 1,138 782 4,172 15,000 2,20 3,462 
1959... 69,000 18 1,938 62 9,190 24,000 1,987 5,270 
1960... 19,100 61] 7/ 1,070 38 5,786 19,000 1,016 3,024 
1961. 16,300} 10/ 2,308 2,601 61 9,891 2,000 e+ 3,046 
1962... 18,600 15 1,901 451, 11/ 22,717} 6/ 5,000 1,386 5,798 
kk ea 16, 100 24)12/ 5,991 878 11,394 (5/) 113/ 70,700 1,755 
Number of persons with paid hours in nonagricultural industries 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
o033; .. 50,675 1,520 10,964 16,400] 14/ 8,110} (5/) 1,799 20,970 
1956... 52,408 1,520 11,106 17,060} 14/ 8,483} (5/) (5/) 21,234 
£997.25 52,904 1,540 11,390 17,525] 14/ 9,171] (5/) (5/) 21,347 
1958... 51,423 1,570 11,602 17,738} 14/ 9,573} (5/) (5/) 21,156 
4959.05 53,404 1,635 11,691 18,058) 14/ 9,718} (5/) (5/) 21,242 
1960... 54,370 1,695 11,881 18,599} 14/ 10,177 2,797 2,009 21,734 
1961... 54,224 1,745 12,123 18,899} 14/ 10,610} 15/ 2,868} (5/) 22,071 
1962... 55,841 1,795 12,358 19,322] 14/ 10,914/15/ 2,933 (5/) 22,276 
1963.. 57,175} 6/ 1,845/16/ 12,581 19,533} 14/ 11,284)15/ 2,991 (5/) 22,313 




















See footnotes on following page. 
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Industrial Disputes, Workers Involved, and Worktime Lost, Eight Countries, 
1955-63--Continued 




















Federal 
Year Petes np Denmark 2/| France — of Italy Sweden epee Preis 4/ 
ermany 3/ es 

Days lost per thousand persons with paid hours in nonagricultural industries 

1955... 556 6.6, 281 52 | 693] (5/) 0.6 180 
1956... 632 715 128 ae 488) (5/) (5/) 98 
1957... 312 4.5 362 61 504; (5/) (5/) 394 
1958... 465 5.7 98 44 436} (5/) (5/) 164 
1959... 1,292 ll 166 3.4 946) (5/) (5/) 248 
1960... 351 36 90 2.0 569 6. 5 139 
1961... 301 1,323 215 3.4 932 ; (5/) 138 
1962... 333 8.4 154 23 2,081 6/ 1. (5/) 260 
1963... 282 13 16/ 476 45 1,010} (5/) (5/) 79 





























1/ Excludes Alaska in 1955-58 and Hawaii 
in 1955-59. Excludes disputes involving 
fewer than 6 workers and those lasting less 
than 1 full day or shift. 

2/ Data for 1955-57 are limited to dis- 
putes of undertakings of members of the Em- 
ployers' Federation. Excludes disputes in- 
volving a loss of less than 100 working days. 

3/ Excludes the Saar in 1955-56. Excludes 
disputes lasting less than 1 day except those 
involving a loss of more than 100 working 
days. 

4/ Excludes disputes (a) not connected 
with terms of employment or conditions of 
labor, and (b) involving fewer than 10 work- 
ers or lasting less than 1 day unless a loss 
of more than 100 working days is involved. 

5/ Not available. 

6/ Provisional. 

7/ As reported. 
as to the excess of workers 
working days lost. 

8/ The high number of workers involved is 
accounted for by the two 1-day national 
stoppages by engineering and shipbuilding 
workers and the l-day national stoppage by 
railway workers. 

9/ More than 60,000 workers were involved 
in a major strike in March-April 1956 over a 
reduction in the workweek and a general wage 
increase. 

10/ A major strike in April 1961 


No explanation available 
involved over 


involved 


115,000 workers (100,000 from the metal in- 

dustries and 15,000 from transportation). 
11/ Almost 134 million man-hours were lost 

due to labor disputes from January to Sep- 


tember. 1962, nearly two-thirds of which oc- 
curred in manufacturing industries. 

12/ Strikes in March-April 1963, mainly in 
the coal mines, accounted for 3,797,000 work- 
ing days lost. 

13/ A strike of 900 plasterers in Zurich 
from April to July accounted for a loss of 
70,000 man-days. 

14/ The dates of reference are as follows: 
May 8 in 1955; April 21 in 1956; an average 
of May 8 and November 8 in 1957; October 20 
in 1958; an average of January 20, April 20, 
July 20, and October 20 for 1959, 1960, and 
1962; an average of January 20, May 20, July 
20, and November 10 for 1961; and an average 
of January 20, May 10, July 20, and October 
20 for 1963. Figures include persons tem- 
porarily working abroad. 

15/ November of each year. 
itary personnel. 

16/ Bureau of Labor Statistics (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor) estimate. 


Includes mil- 


Note: No differentiation between strikes 
and lockouts has been possible, since in most 
countries the distinction is not observed in 
the compilation of strike statistics. Vari- 
ous methods are used for calculating the num- 
ber of working days lost, and these data, as 
well as the statistics of workers involved, 
are often approximations only. 


Source: Monthly Labor Review and Employ- 
ment __and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics); Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1963 
(International Labour Office); and official 
national publications. 

















WESTERN EUROPE 











EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


EEC Labor Developments in 1963 
Summarized. The major features of 
the Report on the Development of the 
Social Situation in the Community, 
1963, issued in 1964 by the Commis- 
sion of the European Economic Conm- 
munity (EEC), are presented in the 
following summary. 

1. Manpower. The combined popula- 
tion of the six countries of the Conm- 
munity (Belgium, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands) rose by 2 mil- 
lion, to 177.3 million, during the 
year 1963. The increase of 0.5 mil- 
lion in both the labor force and the 
number of employed workers, to 72.8 
million and 71.7 million, respective- 
ly, stemmed largely from the inm- 
migration of workers from nonmember 
countries. 

The sharpest gain in employment 
took place in the service sectors, 
which engaged two out of every five 
employed workers at the end of 1963. 
The overall growth rate of employ- 
ment continued to slacken in 1963. 
Moreover, employment in agriculture 
accelerated its pace of decline, 
falling by over 650,000 workers in 
1963; yearend farm employment repre- 
sented 17.7 percent of total employ- 
ment. 

In 1963, there were approximately 
52.6 million wage and salary earners 
and 19.2 million self-employed, in- 
cluding family helpers. The ratio 
of wage and salary earners to the 
total labor force had continued its 
long-term increase; it reached 73.2 
percent in 1963 as against 69 percent 
in 1958. 

The near stability of the employ- 
ment level and the absence of any 
appreciable decline in unemployment 
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compared to previous years, according 
to the Report, shows that apart from 
Italy--where there is still consider- 
able structural unemployment in cer- 
tain regions, affecting particularly 
the unskilled from rural areas--a 
situation of full employment had been 
reached. In most of the Community, 
the demand for labor had exceeded 
the supply in almost all branches of 
industry and at all levels, but es- 
pecially for skilled workers. Ef- 
forts to remedy this situation, en- 
ployed on a_ large scale in 1963 as 
in previous years, included decen- 
tralization of industry, accelerated 
vocational training courses for 
adults, and recruitment of foreign 
labor. In 1963, West Germany re- 
cruited 377,000 new foreign workers, 
France 216,000 (including 101,000 
seasonal workers), Belgium 26,000, 
the Netherlands 18,000, and Luxembourg 
nearly 9,000. The tight labor situ- 
ation has added impetus’ to measures 
aimed at increasing the adaptability 
of workers to rapidly evolving new 
skill requirements. 

2. Industrial Relations. The ex- 
amination and discussion’ of social 
demands in their economic context by 
management and labor, with the direct 
or indirect participation of the 
Government, took. on a more or less 
organic character in the EEC member 
countries during 1963. What had long 
been a tradition in the Netherlands, 
formalized in the Foundation of La- 
bor and the Social-Economic Council, 
began to appear in Belgium as nego- 
tiations proceeded under a new na- 
tional agreement on social program- 
ming; in France, a conference on in- 
comes offered a similar opportunity 
for cooperation; in Italy, the national 
forum for such discussions is the 
National Economic Planning Commis- 
































sion; and in Germany, labor and man- 
agement welcomed the establishment 
by Federal law of a Committee of Ex- 
perts for the purpose of inquiring 
into economic growth factors. 

Stimulated by the development of 
economic integration under the EEC, 
the Report points out, the interested 
parties have become more accustomed 
to considering each other's views on 
economic expansion and distribution 
of income, within the framework of 
free collective bargaining. A case 
in point is given in the experience 
of the Netherlands, where the tradi- 
tional wage policy was changed in 
1962 and the system modified in '1963 
so as togive Government, management, 
and labor greater power in determin- 
ing wages within the general frame- 
work of formal collaboration. New 
collective labor contracts everywhere 
have brought substantial gains for 
the workers, even when allowances 
are made for accompanying price ris- 
es. Nevertheless, despite the seen- 
ingly general progress in labor-man- 
agement understanding, a number of 
serious labor conflicts occurred in 
the larger member countries in 1963. 
In Germany, therewas a general lock- 
out in the metal-fabricating ,estab- 
lishments of the Baden and Wurtten- 
berg districts, the first major lock- 
out to occur in Germany since the 
end of World War II; however, a gen- 
eral conciliation agreement for the 
metal industry in Germany was signed 
early in 1964, 

3. Wages, Cost of Living, and 
Hours of Work. In the majority of 
member countries, wages continued 
their strong upward trend through 
1963. Exceptions were the Federal 
Republic of Germany, where wage in- 
creases were more moderate than those 
of the year before, and the Nether- 
lands; but in the latter country, 
agreements made at the end of 1963 
pointed to larger increases for 1964, 
In all Community countries, wage 
earners’ gross income madeupa larger 








share of the national income, as a 
result of wage raises. 

Minimum wages secured by collective 
agreements in 1963 increased an av- 
erage 6-7 percent in Belgium, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, and 15 percent 
in Italy. Negotiated wages were ex- 
ceeded in all member countries by 
actual earnings, owing mainly to the 
scarcity of labor. These develop- 
ments were accompanied in some coun- 
tries by substantial improvements in 
other working conditions. As a re- 
sult, total labor costs inalmost all 
member countries increased relative- 
ly more than hourly earnings. 

The cost of living rose more 
steeply in 1963 than in 1962. On 
the average, the cost-of-living index 
went up by 2.1 percent in Belgium, 
2.9 percent in Luxembourg, 3.1 per- 
cent in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 4.2 percent in the Netherlands, 
4.8 percent in France, and 7.5 per- 
cent in Italy. 

Reductions in hours worked per 
week such as had occurred in the ma- 
jority of countries in the year 
before did not take place in 1963. 
There was a slight overall drop in 
Germany and a partial one in Italy, 
but in France the hours worked ac- 
tually increased. They remained 
about the same in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. A previous agreement 
offering double pay to workers for 
the second week of vacation became 
effective in Belgium. In France, 
more workers gained a fourth week of 
paid vacation through collective 
agreements. In Germany, legislation 
establishing a national minimum of 
15 working days of paid annual leave 
for all adult wage and salary earners 
came into force on January 1, 1963, 
benefiting a considerable number of 
workers. 

4, Vocational Training. Through- 
out the Community, general education, 
as well as vocational training, was 
broadened and intensified during 
1963...The overall extension of com- 
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pulsory schooling by 1 or 2 years, 
however, has brought serious  prob- 
lems, especially in France, Germany, 
and Italy, where the shortage of 
teaching staff and school buildings 
is particularly acute. Except for 
Italy, the number of apprentices 
training within enterprises has been 
increasing in all member countries. 
All Governments are endeavoring to 
give to apprenticeship the character 
of a complete education, supplement- 
ing on-the-job training with courses 
in theory and general knowledge. 

Financial aids are being extended 
to persons participating in supple- 
mentary courses to improve their 
education, so that each may receive 
the training he needs and achieve 
the level he chooses for himself 
without being held back by material 
considerations. Under a law passed 
in Belgium in 1963, workers may re- 
ceive grants and time off to round 
out their training. 

5. Social Security. 
measures were taken in 1963 to im- 
prove social security or to extend 
its benefits to additional population 
groups. The Report notes, for ex- 
ample, the adoption of new regula- 
tions on work accident insurance in 
Germany and Italy and on health and 
occupational disease insurance in 
Belgium; the inauguration of plans 
in Luxembourg to improve the sickness 
and old-age pension systems and in 
the Netherlands to provide uniform 
benefits for occupational and nonoc- 


A number of 





cupational illnesses of long dura- 
tion; and, finally, the granting of 
noncontributory allowances and sick 
benefits to old people inFrance from 
the general social security funds. 
Coverage of medical care benefits 
was extended in France to previously 
ineligible old people and in Italy 
to pensioned craftsmen. These two 
countries also took steps. toward 
attaining equality in social legis- 
lation between agricultural and _ in- 
dustrial workers. In addition, fam- 
ily allowances were increased in 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

6. Low-Cost Housing. Significant 
developments in low-cost housing in 
1963 included a continuing decrease 
in the ratio of such housing to the 
total volume of housing construction, 
which was on the increase; a pro- 
gressive decontrolling of rents in 
those countries which still have re- 
strictions; in France and Germany, 
the cushioning of the effect of de- 
control with aid to tenants who are 
unable to pay the higher rents; and 
the intensive search for solutions 
to the problem of housing for sea- 
sonal farm workers, 

7. European Social Fund. The 
Commission of the European Economic 
Community allocated over $7.5 million 
to be used by the European Social 
Fund in 1963 for defraying half the 
cost of retraining and relocating 
over 80,000 displaced workers, and 
helping themtofind new jobs.--Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 














NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








IRAQ 


Labor Events in July-September 1964 
Summarized. Significant labor devel- 
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opments in Iraq during the third 
quarter of 1964 were as follows: 

1. Trade Unions. Nineteen trade 
unions received licenses from the 
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Government between June 1964, when 
licensing began, and September 30. 
Election of trade union councils, 
under Government regulations issued 
in January 1964, began on August 14; 
by September 30, all but the Port 
Workers' Union had held elections. 
The strongly Government-favored So- 
cialist Labor list of candidates 
won overwhelmingly--in some cases un- 
opposed--over a list of candidates 
designated as Independent. 

The Minister of Labor and Social 
Affairs said in a television broad- 
cast that "trade unions are not like- 
ly to achieve their work without co- 
operation with the Arab Socialist 
Union (ASU)."" The Iraqi ASU is mod- 
eled after the ASU set up in the 
United Arab Republic for the imple- 
mentation of "Arab socialism." 

The reorganized General Federation 
of Trade Unions (GFTU), which was 
licensed on September 15, elected a 
council of 55 members (plus 5 reserve 
members) and a 15-member executive 
committee at a conference held Octo- 
ber 12-15. President Hashim Ali 
Muhsin of the Agricultural Workers' 
Union was elected president of the 
executive committee. He is a member 
of the ASU executive committee and 
was chairman of the preparatory com- 
mittee of the GFITU. Upon receiving 
its license, the GFTU received au- 
thorization from the Ministry of 
Culture and Guidance to publish a 
newspaper to be called Sawt al-Ummal 
(Voice of the Workers). 

2. Distribution of Profits. The 
first distribution of profits to the 
workers of a nationalized industry 
took place on October 1l,at the Iraqi 
Cement Co. The second distribution 
was made to workers at the Rafidain 
Detergent Industries (Tide) on Octo- 
ber 21; some 121 workers’ received 
checks totaling about 12,000 Iraqi 
dinars (1 dinar=US$2.80). 

3. Legislation. A new social _ se- 
curity law, applicable to all persons 
receiving salaries, was approved by 











the Council of Ministers on Septenm- 
ber 21 and published on October ll. 
The previous (1956) law applied to a 
limited number of persons in certain 
geographic areas. It provides for 
benefits in event of incapacitation, 
old-age pensions, unemployment com- 
pensation, sickness and maternity 
compensation, compensation for job- 
incurred injury, and compensation to 
widows and orphans. The Prime Min- 
ister pointed out that pensions are 
to be guaranteed to workers for the 
first time in the history of Iraq. 

The Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs announced in September that 
it had completed the draft of a bill 
for a "Labor Cultural Organization," 
which would educate workers in trade 
unionism, in cooperation with Inter- 
national Labour Organisation (ILO) 
advisers, and train workers for par- 
ticipation in the management of na- 
tionalized industry as provided by 
the Nationalization Law. 

4. Technical Assistance. The In- 
ternational Labour Office (ILO) con- 
tinued its management training pro- 
gram in Iraq, aswellas its studies, 
by advisers, of labor education, vo- 
cational training, and development 
of employment and manpower statistics 
in Iraq. The ILO also’ sponsored a 
3-week regional seminar on marketing, 
employment, and management in Baghdad 
during September. Algeria, Cyprus, 
Greece, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Morocco, 
the Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, Turkey, 
and the United Arab Republic partici- 
pated. The Baghdad press has given 
increasing coverage to ILO activities 
and the benefits of cooperation with 
that organization.--U.S. Embassy , 


Baghdad. 


LEBANON 








Industrial Relations, Third Quar- 
ter 1964, Reviewed. Collective bar- 
gaining negotiations during July- 
September 1964 centered chiefly on 
union ~ demands for wage increases, 
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workweek reductions, and permanent 
status for daily paid workers. Sig- 
nificant disputes were as follows: 

‘The longest strike in Lebanon's 
history, involving workers in the 
petroleum industry, began September 
3, 1964, and ended October 4. Four 
unions--the employees' and workers' 
unions of Shell Oil and the employ- 
ees' and workers’ unions of Mobil 
0il--participated fully in the strike; 
the union of workers at the Trans- 
Arabian Pipeline Co. (Tapline) par- 
ticipated for less than 1 day; and 
five other unions were indirectly 
involved. The 10 cooperating unions 
had demanded a bonus in the amount 
of 1 month's pay for the year 1963 
and regular payment for a 13th month 
to become effective in 1964. The 
strike was settled by anad hoc arbi- 
tration board, consisting of four 
Cabinet members, which ruled out the 
1963 bonus payment and ordered the 
establishment of a workers' "savings 
fund,"" into which the six affected 
oil companies would contribute 72 
percent of 1 month's pay for each 
worker, while the employees would 
contribute 28 percent. On the issue 
of pay for strike days, the arbitra- 
tors ruled that Mobil Oil and Shell 
would provide a loan to each of their 
employees to cover the amount of 
wages lost during the strike, this 
money to be repaid to the companies 
beginning October 1965. 

“On July 2, the employees of Thomas 
Cook Travel Agency returned to work 
after al-day strike, having obtained 
a 10-percent wage increase, a reduc- 
tion of the workweek from 40-48 to 
36 hours, 12 paid holidays, and other 
benefits. 

‘In July, Tapline employee and 
worker unions, afteral-hour strike, 
obtained a reduction in summer work- 
ing hours from 40 to 38. 

*In July, the daily paid workers 
of the Beirut Water Office struck for 
10 days, demanding an unspecified 
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status. 
They returned to work after having 


pay increase and permanent 


won the latter demand. A_ special 
committee was appointed to review 
their demand for anincrease in work- 
ers wages. 

*The Ministry of Interior's daily 
paid surveyors walked out for 3 days 
in August, demanding permanent sta- 
tus. They returned to work when the 
Ministry declared that their demands 
would be studied. 

*Two unions of quasi-Government 
employees threatened to strike dur- 
ing the third quarter over a pay- 
ment for a 13th month. Workers and 
management of the Beirut Office of 
Electricity agreed on a payment of 


85 percent of 1 month's pay. Dis- 
cussion of the bonus for railway 
workers continued in negotiations 
between the Railway Administration 


and the unions. 

*In August, the Board of Directors 
of the Port of Beirut agreed to pay 
a bonus in the amount of half a 
month's salary to the members of the 
Port Company Employees' Union, which 
is the most important of five unions 
at the Port of Beirut. 

Two labor laws were enacted during 
the quarter. One law, governing 
collective labor agreements, became 
effective on September 10, 1964, and 
directly influenced the outcome of 
the petroleum workers' strike. The 
law provides the basis for regulariz- 
ing collective agreements and for 
extending coverage of agreement pro- 
visions to groups of workers and in- 
dustries not initially affected. It 
also sets forth provisions for con- 
ciliation and arbitration of labor 
disputes and provides penalties for 
violations of arbitration awards. 
The other law further delineates the 
regulations under which foreigners 
may work in Lebanon. Its most sig- 
nificant section requires a foreign- 
er toobtain the Lebanese Government's 
permission to seek employment in 
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Lebanon before leaving his country 
of residence. 

Another development was the orga- 
nization of an office worker union 
by an estimated 175 persons--princi- 
pally employees of Tapline's Beirut 
offices. Elections were heldin July. 
Thus far unafilliated, this union was 
1 of the 10 which banded together to 
present demands on the oil compa- 
nies.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 





TURKEY 


Future Skilled Worker Supply Needs 





Expanding. Under the current devel- 
opment plan, Turkey expects to need 
3,042,000 engineers, technicians, 
foremen, and skilled workers by 1977. 
Of these, it is estimated that 
1,234,000 will be provided by in- 
plant training in industry and about 
800,000 students will be graduated 
from vocational schools. Thus, a 
shortage of more than 1 million pro- 
fessional and skilled workers is 
expected. 





The number of employees required 
by various industries has been esti- 
mated as follows: 


Skilled workers 


needed 
po ee 3,042,000 
Steel and related 
metal plants....... 1,338,000 
Construction and re- 
lated branches..... 487,000 
Electrical and elec- 
. tronic trades...... 395,000 
Automotive industry.. 335,000 
Miscellaneous........ 487,000 


In September 1964, the largest 
Turkish industrial complex, the Bey- 
koz, signed a joint labor-management 
apprenticeship and training program. 
Simultaneously, an on-the-job con- 
ference was set up for 28trade union 
presidents and education committee 
chairmen to familiarize them with the 
basic principles of training in in- 
dustry. Altogether, in September 
1964, 68 in-plant training programs 
were being conducted in 34 govern- 


Vocational Education Enrollment in Turkey, by Types of School, 1961 and 1964 











1961 1964 

Type of school Number of Enroll- | Number of | . Enroll- 

schools ment schools ment 

Vocational schools 1/........... 642 144 ,000 792 187,000 
Boys' trade institutes 2/..... 94 20,000 116 37,000 
Gizrla® InGtiCutees icc csssscie 105 25,700 118 31,000 
Girls' evening trade schools.. 186 39, 200 194 45,000 
Commercial lycees............. 29 12,000 52 20 ,000 
Evening commercial lycees..... 9 700 21 1,600 
Secondary schools............. 4 120 9 280 
Mobile courses for men.......... 236 3, 800 260 4,250 
Mobile courses for women........ 520 3, 800 600 5, 200 

















1/ Includes schools operated by 


the Ministries of Health, Agricul- 
ture, and other Government agencies, 


in addition to types of schools list- 


ed separately. 
2/ Middle and secondary schools. 
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ment plants and 20 such programs in 


11 private plants. 

Since 1960, a number of steps have 
been taken to improve and expand 
Turkish vocational and technical ed- 
ucation, largely with U.S. assistance. 
Under a U.S, Agency for International 
Development (AID) program, assistance 
in the vocational training field has 
been provided since 1961. Michigan 
State University signed acontract in 
1961 to supply technicians to staff 
four Turkish academies of economic 
and commercial sciences; technicians 
have also been supplied by the Spring 


working in the field of vocational . 
education for men. Peace Corps 

volunteers have worked for 2 years 

as teachers of business subjects and 

English in commercial education and 

teachers of home economics and child 

care in vocational education for 

women. 

The table on page 17 compares, by 
selected main types of schools, the 
vocational education enrollment in 
Turkey in 1961 and 1964. Not only 
has enrollment increased but also the 
quality of training has reportedly 


been increased in recent years.--U.S. 

















Garden Institute of Philadelphia, Aid Mission, Ankara. 
AFRICA 
KENYA and, in the long run, the reduction 


"Africanization" in Kenya. Kenya, 
since achieving its independence on 
December 12, 1963, has been attempt- 
ing to decrease the relative impor- 
tance of non-Africans (Europeans and 
Asians) in the money sector of the 
economy. In 1963, the value of the 
marketed produce together with the 
wages and salaries of Africans, who 
total 97 percent of Kenya's estimated 
population of 8,676,000, amounted 
roughly to just below 30 percent of 
the monetary system. 

“Africanization," 





"Localization," 


and "“Kenyanization" are words used 
almost interchangeably to describe 
the most important aspect of the 


present economic change inKenya--the 
transfer of land, jobs, positions, 
and status formerly held by Europeans 
and Asians to Africans. 

In the civil service, Africaniza- 
tion means placing Africans in all 
sensitive and policymaking positions 
once held by Europeans and Asians, 
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or elimination of any majority strong- 
hold of non-Africans at any level or 
in any sphere of governmental activ- 
ity. The following data show the in- 
creasing percent of Africans employed 
in high-level professional, techni- 
cal, administrative, and executive 
positions in the Government of Kenya 


since 1960: 
Percent of 


Africans 
eae SO ii iad CRS es oes 3.6 
2 eee ee re 5.8 
SRP BOSC Kd od ick svnsgeinns 11.1 
SO eo. ee Pee 5733 
Sanger L066 66s vias ocssess 24.0 
a ee fendeses 30.0 


An Africanization policy has also 
been pursued by the East African 
Common Services Organization (EACSO), 
which is charged by the Legislative 
Assemblies of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika with the administration 
of such services as customs, communi- 
cations, railways, and inland trans- 
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portation. By mid-1964, the EACSO had 
more than doubled the number of Af- 
ricans in senior public service com- 
mission posts. A major step in 
EACSO's Africanization program was 
its announcement on April 27, 1964, 
of an early takeover by Africans of 
the chief executive positions in the 
East African Railways and Harbors 
Administration, the East African 
Posts and Telecommunications Admin- 
istration, and the East African Air- 
ways Corporation. 

In regard to land, Africanization 
means the transfer of ownership of 
mixed-product farms from Europeans 
to Africans, mainly through the Land 
Settlement Program, Under the pro- 


gram, farmland in certain areas is 
purchased by the Government and re- 


settled by Africans, some of whom 
are assisted by the Government through 
loans and susidies in varying de- 
gree and others through advice and 
supervision. By June 1964, Africans 
had been moved onto about 650,000 
acres, or more than one-fifth of the 
highlands area. It is also expected 
that by the end of 1965, when cur- 
rent land settlement plans will near 
completion, roughly one-third of the 
mixed-product farms in the highly 
fertile 3 million acres of the for- 
merly European-held highlands will 
belong to Africans. 

Mixed cash crop and dairy farming 
in the Kenya highlands account for 
only 25 percent of the country's to- 
tal farm revenue. Africanization 


does not apply significantly to the 
greater percentage of agricultural 
output which comes from estates pro- 
ducing most of Kenya's three princi- 
pal exports of coffee, tea, and si- 
sal. European tenure on these plan- 
tations, which are usually owned by 
companies based abroad, is likely to 
continue, primarily because Africans 
lack both the large amount of capital 
needed for purchasing the farms and 
the entrepreneurial skills to operate 
them. The companies' tendency to 
export profits as well as products 
is a major concern of the Kenya 
Government, which has recently lev- 
ied a producer's tax on coffee and 
sisal; but at present there is no 
move to nationalize company estates 
as a step toward Africanization. 
Economically, Kenya has paid a 
price for Africanization, as evidenced 
by the decreased efficiency in the 
Africanized sectors. For example, 
the East African Railways andHarbors 
Administration recorded an 8-percent 
drop in railway turnaround time at 
Mombasa during 1963. In agriculture, 
there has been a marked decline in 
livestock breeding standards, and 
greater emphasis has been placed on 
crops such as potatoes and beans. 
Other factors affecting agricultural 
production on African farms include 
less efficient management, inadequate 
extension services, and insufficient 
capital for development of farms, 
roads, dams, drainage, water supplies, 
and fencing.--U.S. Embassy, Nairobi. 











FAR EAST 











MALAYSIA 


Employees' Provident Fund Coverage 
Extended. A major extension in the 





coverage of the Employees' Provident 
Fund Ordinance, 1951, was provided 
in an amendment passed by Parliament 
on October 12, 1964. The ordinance 
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and the amendment apply only to the 
States of Malaya and not to the other 
components of Malaysia. 

The amendment, effective December 
1, 1964, provides fund coverage for 
(a) all persons employed in business 
establishments having one employee 
or more, except in the fishing in- 
dustry, and (b) domestic servants who 
notify both their employers and _ the 
Employees' Provident Fund Board of 
their desire to be contributors. The 
law had previously excluded persons 
employed by firms with fewer than 
three employees, persons employed on 
estates of less than 25 acres, and 
domestic servants. 

Under the provisions of the ordi- 
nance, employers must pay tothe fund 
an amount equal to about 10 percent 
of the total wages of all workers 
who earn less than 500 Malaysian dol- 
lars (US$166.66) per month. Five 
percent of this may be deducted from 
the employee's wages, and 5 percent 
is paid by the employer. The Enm- 
ployees' Provident Fund Board, made 
up of Government, employer, and em- 
ployee representatives, has custody 
of the fund and administers the pro- 
gram. Accrued contributions, plus 
interest, are payable in a lump sum 
to the employee when he reaches age 
55, becomes physically incapacitated, 
or leaves Malaysia. If the employee 
dies before benefiting fromthe fund, 
the benefit is paid to his next of 
kin.--U.S. Embassy, Kuala Lumpur. 





SOUTH VIET-NAM 


Trade Union Decree Announced. The 
South Viet-Nam Government promu lgated 
on October 24, 1964, a decree govern- 
ing the establishment and functions 
of trade unions and other workers' 
associations. The decree, replacing 
Royal Order 23 of November 16, 1952, 
establishes (a) procedures for Govern- 
ment recognition and dissolution of 
trade unions and trade union federa- 
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for the conduct of 
trade union elections, and (c) guide- 
lines for labor-management relations. 

Under the decree, a union is auto- 


tions, (b) rules 


matically recognized 30 days after 
it has filed an application to the 
Government if no response has. been 
received within that time. Provi- 
sions are made for the establishment 
of regional councils, federations, 
and confederations of unions. How- 
ever, there must be a minimum of 20 
unions, with a combined membership 
of at least 5,000, to form a confed- 
eration, and its formation is subject 
to the same procedure for official 
recognition applicable to individual 
unions. 

Once a union is established, its 
members have the right to review its 
financial statements, books, and 
membership list. The union's elec- 
tion of officers is to be conducted 
in accordance with its bylaws, and 
failure to do so results in automatic 
dissolution of the union. After 
dissolution, the union's assets can- 
not bedistributed among the members, 
but must be liquidated through one 
of three ways, in the following or- 
der: a provision in the union's by- 
laws, a decision of the congress of 
the union, and a donation to a char- 
itable organization. 

The decree provides that only the 
"most representative" unions or as- 
sociations may appoint representa- 
tives to (a) serve on tripartite 
committees set up by the Government, 
(b) attend international conferences, 
or (c) negotiate and sign collective 
agreements, "Most representative" 
unions or associations, as defined 
by the decree, are those which have 
conducted important activities. Such 
activities are determined on the 
basis of membership, financial situ- 
ation, collection of regular monthly 
dues or extraordinary contributions 
on @ permanent or temporary basis, 
senority of members, scope and nature 














of activities, and results and ef- 
fectiveness of a union or associa- 
tion. A list of the most represen- 
tative unions or associations in the 
country is to be issued annually by 
the Minister of Labor, after consul- 
tation with the National Advisory 
Committee on Labor. 

Certain activities in the area of 
employer-union relationships are de- 
fined by the decree asillegal. These 
activities include, for the employer, 
discrimination against workers for 
trade union activities, actions de- 
signed to prevent or limit the free- 
dom of the trade union movement, and 
public criticism of workers or their 


representatives before or during ne- 
gotiations; and for the union, en- 
couragement or organization of acts 
of sabotage, and occupation of a 
plant. Both employer and union lead- 
ers are subject to fines for viola- 
tion of the provisions of the decree. 
A union may also be dissolved by 
“court decision" if it engages in 
illegal activities, especially if 
these activities "are detrimental to 
the national security and public 
order." 

The decree allows trade unions 6 
months and confederations 1 year to 
comply with the new provisions. 
--U.S. Embassy, Saigon. 











LATIN AMERICA 








CUBA 


Worker Justice Law Adopted. Ac- 
cording to Cuban radio broadcasts, 
the Council of Ministers, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1964, adopted the Worker 
Justice Law, allegedly "based on the 
socialist principle that the work- 
ers themselves should impose justice 
in their own /factories or/ work 
centers." 

As reported, the new law applies 
to (a) all disputes arising between 
workers or between workers and man- 
agement concerning the rights and 
duties laid down in the labor code; 
and (b) all questions relating to the 
provisions of the Social Security 
Law. 

Violations of work discipline which 
are covered by the Worker Justice Law 
are classified as serious, less se- 
rious, and minor, and include tardi- 
ness; unauthorized absences; mali- 
cious behavior toward superiors, co- 





workers, or third parties at the 
work center; negligent damaging of 
property; and the fraudulent appro- 
priation or theft of money or goods 
in or belonging to the work center. 

Violations are considered minor or 
less serious if the worker is tardy 
for work up to no more then 15 times 
in 1 month, if he has no more than 7 
days of unauthorized absence a month, 
or if damage he commits totals less 
than 100 pesos (US$100). Serious 
violations involve more than 15 late- 
nesses or more than 7 days of unjus- 
tified absence ina month, fraud, 
and the theft of goods belonging to 
the work center. 

Provisions of the law are adminis- 
tered by councils designated as la- 
bor, social security, appeals, or 
review councils. Serious violations 
are to be punished by temporary or 
permanent transfer from the work 
center, loss of the honors earned 
through meritorious work, disquali- 
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fications from holding posts in the 
administration of worker justice for 


a period of up to 3 years, anda 
perma - 


temporary (up to 60 déys) or 
nent separation from the job. 

As reported by the broadcasts, la- 
bor councils are to be established 
in every work 


center having 25 or 











and will be composed 
of 5 members elected for a term of 3 


more workers, 


years by the workers of the center 
involved. The Minister of Labor may 
request the labor councils to act on 
certain specific cases. Decisions 
of the councils were saidtobe final. 
--Cuban Radio Broadcasts. 

















SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
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October 1964, pp. 383-384. 
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Policy. New York, Humanities Press, 1964. 180 pp. 
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OTA/Jordan/R.5.) 

INDIA 


Kakkar, N. K. "A Study of Workers' Education in India," Indian Worker, 
August 17, 1964, Vol. 12, p. 15. 
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tion Review, July 1964, Vol. 8, pp. 45-49. 
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AFRICA 
REGIONAL 
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With Mali, Mauritania, and Senegal,'' International Labour Review, August 


1964, Vol. XC, pp. 183-184. 
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1964, 12 pp. 
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N.J., Oxford University Press, 1963. 51 pp. 
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London, George Allen and Unwin, 1963. 119 pp. 
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Sudan," pp. 341-356. 
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Dalton, George. "The Development of Subsistence and Peasant Economies 


in Africa," pp. 378-389. 
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ment in East Africa," pp. 390-399, 
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Africa," pp. 400-410. 
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tional Labour Review, July 1964, Vol.:XC, p. 65. 
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1963. 57 pp. 


DAHOMEY 

International Labour Office. Rapport au gouvernement de la Republique du 
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ETHIOPIA 


Baudissin, Georg. "Labour Policy in Ethiopia,"' International Labour Review, 
June 1964, Vol. 89, pp. 551-569. 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Ethiopia on Handi- 
crafts and Small-Scale Industries. Geneva, 1964. 25 pp. (ILO/TAP/Ethi- 
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SUDAN 


McLoughlin, Peter F. M. "Labour Force Participation Rates in the Sudan's 
Nine Economic Regions," Nigerian Journal of Economic and Social Studies, 
November 1963, Vol. 5, pp. 354-363. 


Sudan, Ministry of Finance and Economics. Economic Survey, 1963. Khartoum, 
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United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. Population Growth 


and Manpower in the Sudan. A Joint Study by the United Nations _and the 


Government of the Sudan. New York, United Nations, 1964. 150 pp. 
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Ehrlich, Cyril. "Some Aspects of Economic Policy in Tanganyika, 1945-60," 
Journal of Modern African Studies, July 1964, Vol. 2, pp. 265-277. 
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Cheng, Chu-Yuan. Economic Relations Between Peking and Moscow: 1949-63. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. 119 pp. 
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World. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. 128 pp. 
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JAPAN 


Jansen, Marius B, and others. The New Japan: Prospects and Promise. Prince- 
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Mexico, Secretarfa del Trabajo y Previsién Social. Memoria de Labores, 1963. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON INDIA 


Explanatory Note 


The principal agency dealing with 
all-India labor and related statis- 
tics is the Labour Bureau of the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment. 
Technical guidance is furnished by 
the Labour Bureau to the State Gov- 
ernments, which are responsible for 
collecting all labor statistics ex- 
cept those on retail prices. The La- 
bour Bureau compiles all-India data 
from figures provided by State au- 
thorities, and publishes them in the 


Indian Labour Journal and the Indian 





Labour Year Book. 

A second agency concerned with na- 
tional statistics, including labor 
statistics, isthe Department of Sta- 
tistics, formed in April 1961, encom- 
passing the Central Statistical Or- 
ganization and the Directorate of the 
National Sample Survey. The Central 
Statistical Organization, established 
in 1951, is responsible for the prep- 
aration of the annual Statistical 








Abstract and other publications, and 
has primary responsibility for co- 
ordinating the statistical work of 
Government agencies and advising them 
on statistical matters. The Direc- 
torate of the National Sample Survey, 
with the technical guidance of the 
Indian Statistical Institute, con- 
ducts national sample surveys of pop- 
ulation, agriculture, industry, and 
consumption expenditures, etc. 


Labor Force, India's 1961 popula- 
tion census, taken on March 5, 1961, 
covered the entire country with the 
exception of Jammu and Kashmir. A 
census of the former Portuguese ter- 
ritories of Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
was conducted on March 1, 1962. Re- 
sults of the December 15, 1960, cen- 
sus of Goa, Damao, and Diu taken by 
the Portuguese Government have been 
incorporated into India's 1961 census. 
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Data for employed persons, as shown 
in table 1, exclude part of the North 
East Frontier Agency, and, unlike the 
population data, also exclude Goa, 
Damao, and Diu. Persons’ counted as 
employed are those engaged (1) in 
seasonal work (like cultivation, live- 
stock, dairying, and household indus- 
try) if they had regular work of 
more than 1 hour a day throughout 
most of the working season; (2) in 
any trade, profession, service, busi- 
ness, or commerce, andwho were either 
working during any of the 15 days 
preceding the household visit by the 
enumerator or were absent from their 
work because of illness or other 
causes during the 15 days (or a long- 
er period in special cases); (3) as 
supervisors; and (4) as apprentices. 

Women are regarded as employed if 
they augment the family's resources 
by engaging in such work as_ rice 
pounding for sale or wages, tending 
cattle, selling firewood, or making 
and selling cowdung cakes. Persons 
such as beggars and pensioners and 
receivers of royalties, rent, or div- 
idends are not counted as working un- 
less they also work, e.g., in culti- 
vation, industry, business, or trade. 

A person offered work but not yet 
on the job is regarded as not working. 


Projected Employment. Projections 
of additional employment for the pe- 





riod 1961-65 are reported in the 
Third Five-Year Plan of the Govern- 
ment of India (table 4). In estima- 
ting additional employment, three 


assumptions were made onthe basis of 
Government economic policies. First, 
production ‘and employment will not 
be allowed to fall below existing 
levels. Second, all development pro- 
grams of the Plan will be undertaken 
with the necessary efficiency and 
economy, and continuity in output 
will be assured. Third, in all con- 

















struction activities, subject to over- 
all considerations, preference will 
be given to labor-intensive methods. 

The projections. of additional em- 
ployment for construction embrace 
the Plan's entire range of projects, 
such as irrigation and power, roads, 
railways, factory buildings, housing, 
schools, and hospitals. For each 
class of construction, an attempt 
was made to calculate the number of 
persons likely to be ‘employed for 
about 300 days in a year. 

Estimates of continuing employment 
outside agriculture are related ei- 
ther to the amount of capital equip- 
ment at given prices that are re- 
quired per person maintained in con- 
tinuous employment, or to the output 
per person after making a suitable 
allowance for increases in productiv- 
ity. Estimates of direct employment 
attributable to the operation and 
maintenance of productive facilities 
presented greater difficulty than 
those for theconstruction phase, be- 
cause of the limited data available. 

The Plan also estimated the addi- 
tional employment indirectly created 
by its development projects, such as 
activities connected with trade, 
banking, transport (other than rail- 
ways or organized road transport), 
warehousing, professions, and mis- 
cellaneous personal services. Some 
of these are areas of self-employment, 
which accounts for a major portion 
of the work force. Considerable un- 
certainty attaches to such estimates, 
but from the studies that have been 
undertaken, the Plan estimated that 
additional employment of this type 
might be around 56 percent (based on 
1951 census data) of the total in- 
crease in employment attributable to 
the investment program. 

In agriculture, it is very diffi- 
cult todistinguish between net addi- 
tional employment and expansion in 
employment to relieve underemployment. 
From the limited inquiries made, the 
Government estimated that there might 


be net additional employment in agri- 
culture to the extent of 30 percent 
in areas benefited by irrigation, 
soil conservation, and flood control. 
In plans for land reclamation and the 
settlement of landless workers, the 
resulting employment would represent 
a net addition. If a norm of 4 acres 
per employed person is assumed, the 
resulting additional employment would 
amount to about 1.5 million from ir- 
rigation, 1.2 million from soil con- 
servation and land reclamation, 300, - 
000 from flood control, drainage, 
and anti-waterlogging land, making a 
total of about 3.5 million. 


Earnings. Statistics on average 
annual earnings of persons employed 
in factories throughout India (table 
6) are collected by the States and 
Union Territories under the Payment 
of Wages Act (1936). Each State col- 
lects annual earnings figures from 
individual factories, as defined in 
the Factories Act (1948), and fur- 
nishes consolidated data to the La- 
bour Bureau, which compiles national 
earnings data for the country. 

The Payment of Wages Act, amended 
in 1957, applies to employees earn- 
ing less than 400 rupees per month, 
Establishments submitting returns in 
1960 totaled 70 percent of all fac- 
tories, as defined in the Factories 
Act, and 74 percent in 1961. Enforce- 
ment of the provision governing the 
returns, aswell as other provisions, 
is limited bya lack of trained staff. 

The term "“wages,'' as defined in 
the Payment of Wages Act as amended, 
includes all remuneration capable of 
expression in terms of money, but 
does not include (a) the value of 
housing, electricity, water, etc.; 
(b) employer contributions to pension 
or provident funds; (c) travel allow- 
ances; (d) special expenses; or (e) 
in most cases, severance payments, 

“Average annual earnings" are de- 
rived by dividing the annual gross 
wage bill for an industry by the cor- 
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responding average daily employment 
in that industry. Average daily em- 
ployment in an industry is a summa- 
tion of individual establishment fig- 
ures obtained by dividing total at- 
tendance during the year by the num- 
ber of working days in each estab- 
lishment. It isapparent that figures 
for average annual earnings derived 
in this manner are subject to varia- 
tion as the number of working days 
varies. It is also likely, as re- 
ported inthe Indian Labour Year Book, 
1962, that all reporting units are 
not following a uniform interpreta- 
tion of the term "remuneration." 





Hours. Informationon hours worked 
and days at work per week is obtained 
by means of the National Sample Sur- 
vey. Data in table 7 were collected 
between July 1958 and June 1959 from 
7,587 households. Information for 
each household on hours worked per- 
tains to the week ending on the day 
preceding the day of inquiry. 


Prices. Price indexes published 
for India include those for low-paid 
employees, the "working class," the 
“middle class,"' andthe rural popula- 
tion. The most recent series (1960= 
100) is the Labour Bureau's New Se- 
ries of Consumer Price Index Numbers 





for Industrial Workers (table 8). 
The weighting pattern of the indus- 
trial workers series is based on fam- 
ily living surveys conducted among 
working class families (including 
single-member families) in 50 impor- 
tant factory, mining, and plantation 
centers from September 1958 to August 
1959. .All expenditures, as revealed 
by the surveys, are included in the 
weighting pattern except nonconsump- 
tion expenditures, such as for taxes 
and interest, and expenditures on 
items, like gifts, on which prices 
are unobtainable. About 100 items 
are included in the series, which is 
compiled for 41 centers. Index num- 
bers are compiled on the basis of 
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weighted averages of price relatives, 
the weights being the relative expend- 
iture in the base reference period. 

Representative markets in each cen- 
ter have been selected for price col- 
lection. Within each market, prices 
of index items are collected from two 
shops each week, except for prices of 
a few standard items, liketea leaves 
and barber charges, which are col- 
lected once amonth. Rent is surveyed 
semiannually in factory centers, and 
the rent index for these is revised 
in January and July. The rent index 
for mining and plantation centers 
remains stationary at the base value 
of 100, since housing in such centers 
is usually provided by employers or 
is privately owned. 


Consumer _ Expenditures. A sample 
survey of consumer expenditures of 
farm households (6,378) and urban 
households (3,583) between September 
1957 and May 1958 was’ conducted by 
the Directorate of the National Sam- 
ple Survey andthe Indian Statistical 
Institute (table 9). The 30 days be- 
fore the date of an inquiry was the 
reference period for each inquiry. 

For the purposes of the study, con- 
sumer expenditures comprised all ex- 
penditures incurred by the household 
on domestic goods and services, in- 
cluding the value of homegrown pro- 
duce consumed (valued at prices re- 
ceived by farmers less transporta- 
tion costs of distribution tomarket), 





gifts, and loans (the latter two 
items valued at prevailing retail 
rates). Expenditure in conjunction 


with household enterprise is excluded. 
Costs of home maintenance are in- 
cluded, but not expenditures for home 
construction. The monetary value of 
food articles consumed during the 
reference period is assumed to repre- 
sent consumer expenditure on food 
articles; for nonfood articles, the 
monetary value of articles acquired 
in the reference period represents 
consumer expenditure for such items. 

















Table 1. India. Total Population and Employed Persons, by Industry, 


Division and Sex, 1961 


(In thousands) 











Industry division Total Male Female 
Population 1/...... = Nae ae oes ¢ eal 439,235 226, 294 212,942 
Employed persons 1/.........+.eee- 188,417 129,016 59,402 
pg eS en re ery eee se 130,992 83,718 47,274 
Livestock, forestry, hunting, and 
allied industries; mining and 
CROROIE IE 6 5 o:uixis da c's ooo chuins Cds recvewe 5,190 4,003 1,187 
a Te Pere T 19, 988 14,534 5,454 
CRMMRGIICLON, cid be cc cece i disWerscenwdi 2,055 1,813 243 
Ce 668 BO ads vic cs Cee Ce aeee dae we sis +s 7,640 6,825 815 
Transportation, storage, and 
POPE CO rer ee sine 3,003 2,938 65 
es tio Vink spk orks odie weet eens 19,548 15,185 4,364 




















1/ Data for Goa, Damao, andDiu are 
included in the population figures, 
but excluded from the number of em- 
ployed persons; the latter also ex- 
cludes part of the North East Fron- 
tier Agency. 


Table 2. India. Employment 
Industry Divisio 


Note: Because of rounding, sums 
of individual items may not equal 
totals. 


Source: Yearbook of Labour Statis- 


tics, 1963 (Geneva, International 
Labour Office), pp. 8, 37. 





in the Public Sector, by 
n, December 31, 1962 














Number 
Industry division of employees 
All industry divisions............ 7, 809,483 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and 
@liied industries... cccccccccccccvcse 211,998 
Mining and quarrying.........eeeeeeeeees 157,054 
MassEOoWCiNG sy... cee ce dicevdvisvsiessane 490,214 
CORORWUCCLOR «ios 6.06 06k e 04s 0 ug bee eeneanee 647,961 
Electricity, water, and sanitary 
CPOE. ck 0k oenteca ence beaee ree ae 243,126 
Trade and COMMETCE,......ccccdisccedcesece 118,216 
Transportation and communications....... 1,845,109 
Base hGGR. bs o0 5s cee hess OUWES SRR ee EDS 4,095,805 








Source: Indian Labour Year Book, 1962 (New Delhi, Min- 





istry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau), p. 14. 
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Table 3. India. Number of Factories Reporting Under the Factories Act of 
1948 and Estimated Average Daily Employment, 1960 and 1962 
1960 1962 
State or Average Average 
Union Territory sage of daily Number of deity 
actories factories 

emp loyment emp Lloyment 
SOM. che bE iis VERA eos : 48,038 3,764,000 54, 388 4,112,000 
Andhra Pradesh. 6066366 eine 4,868 217,000 5,033 234,000 
DOING Siig 5S: Se OS GE A che 0h 1,233 79,000 1,307 82,000 
oT os Ce ron Ee Ee ere Mey 5,507 189,000 6,931 203,000 
Ds ieeicy owntien ou ee cmees 3,650 346,000 4,142 378,000 
Ig iik ao: 9 by ve’ wares 69 S36 40 ate hd 2,406 168,000 2,566 176,000 
MEV EXOGOHU ss 5 s'c's'ss oc e eo ches 1,877 158,000 1,979 173,000 
EO Se oe TPES ce 5,682 325,000 6,255 342,000 
PURI C BONE ES os 5 SG Soeie 0 ca b's 5 bke Oe 8,083 784,000 8,838 850,000 
NOR brat craity 6 Gis Eisele es woe che oes 2., 250 172,000 2,416 192,000 
Lo EY FOR Care eer 423 30,000 526 46,000 
Pe eer en re 3,301 127,000 4,428 145,000 
PMN ROR ss 4.5.6 v's 6 d)0-0's 016.056 Ulan 866 57,000 1,034 64,000 
ESE FCMOMRIN, 6.6 6: 0:6-550.0.0 0 66 ws 2,601 314,000 2,964 351,000 
NE PEERS 5) 5 6-4 soie he'd 6 oa wae 4,116 723,000 4,655 796,000 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands... 12 2,000 12 2,000 
| | IRR RPA ar gro tari a EA 1,032 69,000 1,169 73,000 
Himachal Pradesh... ....:.s.065% 22 2,000 28 2,000 

MND aks sk os bh vb es Go ovis 55 (1/) 45 (1/) 
ROCDUNO Ss HER5's FF CEES CHE Toe 54 2,000 60 2,000 

1/ Fewer than 500 employees. Source: Indian Labour Journal (NewDelhi, 


Note: 





Because of rounding, sums of in- 


dividual items may not equal totals. 





Ministry of Labour 
bour Bureau), August 1964, p. 


and Employment, 


La- 
672. 




















Table 4, India. Estimated Additional Nonagricultural Employment To Be 
Generated by the Third Five-Year Plan in the Period 1961-65 
Number of 
Sector additional employees 
Nonagricultural industries................. 10,530,000 
ee eo oan a oa 5 oo. 4 50 4046 2k Pee 8 2,300,000 
SECEMECI ON GRO. DOUET. oe iit re es os a cctestisesesess 100 ,000 
NR ci Mit ie a Bi ss yg: odie a mniaie w wielb 140,000 
Other transportation and communications.......... 880 ,000 
BOGUOETISG. ONG MACOTLO LG ie oo. o.ocsccias Fc cc ods 0 0bce te 750,000 
i APN go. i: ou: in ety Seb bodies cee hi 0 8 BM Wie eee bid! dees 900 , 000 
Forestry, fishing, and allied services........... 720,000 
RMN S10 kth ou 0. 04m A bo. oan sett a dich bis WUE 590,000 
WINE ST PTS oil Go's ce eke obo db viele COb Veebesmcas sae 140,000 
Rg Rn Ge a Par ere 80 ,000 
MN Ar Sa biG Sis i a u0ie te Wd bploie oS big a que ab Wea vp bees 150,000 
Other sectors, including trade and commerce lL/... 3,780,000 
1/ Estimated at approximately 56 Source: Third Five-Year Plan, 1961- 

percent of all other sectors combined. 65 (New Delhi, Government of India, 
Planning Commission, 1961), p. 159. 
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Table 7. India. 





Average Days At Work Per Week 1/ by Occupational Group, 
and Distribution of Employed Persons 2/ by Weekly Hours Worked, 
by City Size Group, July 1958-June 1959 





Item 





Occupational Group 





All occupational groups 


oeeweereeeeeee 


Professional, technical, and related 
workers 
Administrative, executive, managerial, 
clerical, and related workers 
Distributive and financial service 
occupations 
Forestry and hunting occupations 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workers.... 
Transport and communications workers 
Crafts and production process workers 
Domestic and personal services and mis- 
cellaneous occupations ; 
Loading and unloading 


eoeoeeeeeereereereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eoeoeereeeveeee 


eoeoereereeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


eeoeereresreeeeeeeeeee 


eevee eereeeereen eres eens 


Weekly Hours Worked 





15 to 28 hours 
29 to 42 hours 
43 to 56 hours 
57 to 60 hours 


oeeeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeee 


eoeeereeeer eer eeree eee eeereeeeeeee 


eevee eeeer eee eeeee eee eeeereees 


eevee ee ere eeeeeeeeeeeereereeeee 


eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eee eereeeeeeereereeeeeeeerereeeeee 

















All Large Medium Small 
cities 3/|cities 4/|cities 5/|cities 6/ 
Average days at work per week 1/ , 
5.84 5.93 5.78 5.84 
5.55 5.81 5.60 5.49 
5.85 5.77 5.65 5.95 
6.10 6.07 6.03 6.12 
5.26 4.23 5.65 5.82 
6.38 4.00 7.00 6.45 
5.81 5.64 5.86 5.84 
5.66 5.76 5.33 5.67 
6.36 6.44 6.45 6.31 
5.76 6.10 5.76 5.71 
Percent distribution of 
employed persons 2/ 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
3.83 2.43 3.74 4.06 
.81 sae .48 .96 
2.79 1.66 1.57 3.20 
8.01 3.65 7.40 8.80 
19.33 16.76 18.49 19.88 
41.57 54.03 45.29 39.93 
18.79 15.61 17.66 19.50 
4.46 4.38 4.83 4.41 
-41 1.26 .54 . 26 

















1/ Refers to a week. falling between 
July 1958 and June 1959, depending upon 
the date of particular inquiry. 

2/ An employed person is one who was 
engaged ina job or enterprise in ex- 
change for remuneration on at least 1 
day during the week of survey. 

3/ Cities and towns with a population 
of 5,000 or more, except in Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Amindive and Lacca- 
dive Islands, and the North East Fron- 
tier Agency. 

4/ Bombay , Calcutta, Delhi, and Madras. 

5/ Cities with a population of 300,000 
or more, exclusive of those listed in 
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footnote 4, and in addition, the capi- 
tals of several States. 

6/ Cities with a population of 5,000 
or more, exclusive of cities described 
in footnotes 4 and 5. 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of 
percentages may not add to 100.00. 


Source: The National Semple Survey, 
Fourteenth Round (July 1958-June 1959-- 








No. 85): Tables With Notes on Employment 
and Unemployment in Urban Areas (New 








Delhi, The Cabinet Secretariat, 1964), 
p. 17. 























Table 8. India. Index of Consumer Prices for Industrial Workers, Selected 


Factory, Mining, and Plantation Centers, Selected Dates, 1961-May 1964 





























(1960=100) 
1961 1962 1963 1964 
Center annual annual 
average | average} January June January May 

Factory centers: 

Ahmadabad ..ceccccecce 102 104 103 107 111 118 

AlWaye .ccccccccceces 104 106 106 111 118 120 

AmBICOOE icciccccccsce 102 106 106 109 -- -- 

Bangalore...cccccoce 105 108 109 112 118 121 

CalGUtthvivcccsscces 101 107 106 112 111 118 

EN oe re 103 107 108 110 117 120 

DAGOOE s dccdccescuces 104 : 107 106 114 112 121 

Hyderabad ........00- 104 | 106 110 113 116 121 

pS Pee eee er 106 111 110 114 121 125 

Jamshedpur .......e6. 101 105 103 109 108 -- 

eee 101 105 103 109 115 123 

Sambalpur.....cseeee 100 105 110 123 116 119 

Srinagar ...cccccccecs 104 108 116 118 118 122 
Mining centers: 

Balaghat...ccccccces 105 111 115 119 122 128 

Moamundi....ccccceces 99 100 106 108 109 122 

Raniganj.ccccccccecs 98 103 102 113 114 116 
Plantation centers: 

Chikmagalur......ee. 102 102 101 110 114 119 

Dar jeeling...ceeeeee 99 103 104 109 110 111 

Mundakayam..ccceeees 103 107 106 110 ‘113 120 





Source: Indian Labour Year Book, 1962 








(New Delhi, Ministry of Labour and 





Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau), 
November 1963, pp. 1233-1241, April 1964, pp. 323-330, May 1964, p. 464, and 


August 1964, pp. 689-696. 


Employment, Labour Bureau), pp. 82-83; and Indian Labour Journal (New Delhi, 


June 1963, pp. 660-667, 
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